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MUSIC. 

VERDFS NEW OPERA, "AIDA." 

The production, by the Strakosch Italian Opera Company, of 
" Ai'da," the new opera by the distinguished modern master, Gui- 
seppe Verdi, was the leading musical event of the winter season. 
A new work by a composer whose fame is fixed and world-wide, is 
always attended with interest, but in this case public expectation 
was wrought to an unusually high pitch by the well-circulated state- 
ment that Verdi had abandoned the beaten track of modern oper- 
atic composition, and especially the melodious characteristics which 
had marked all his previous works, to write in the new school of 
Wagner. This, in opera, we understand to mean the wedding of 
music and poetry so closely, "even to rejecting the forms of air-, 
duet," etc., where the dramatic effect would be marred by any- 
thing less than recitative. 

The name of Verdi is associated with much that is unique in de- 
sign, exquisite in melody, and rich in coloring. He has written for 
the heart, rather than the head ; for the people, rather than for the 
oligarchy of connoisseurs ; and thousands, we might without exag- 
geration say millions, are familiar with Verdi's melodies, who know 
nothing of their origin or the man who made them. But Verdi has 
been too prolific to be profound, although his operas have exhibited 
more vigor than has characterized the Italian school since Rossini's 
time. Of some twenty operas composed by him since his first work 
in 1839, "Ernani," "Rigoletto," " II Trovatore," " La Traviata," 
and " Un Ballo in Maschera," are the most familiar to the Ameri- 
can stage. " Ernani " was for many years the most popular, and 
from 1847, when Tedesco, Perelli, Vita, and Nerelli first presented 
it in New York and Boston, until now, it has held its high place in 
public regard. In all these, and notably in the first four, Verdi 
has reveled in the wealth of melody seemingly inseparable from 
the music of Italy. True, there is at times some- 
thing of the noisy c<amor (as, for instance, in the 
ad captandum "Anvil Chorus") of which Meyer- 
beer might have been allowed the exclusive copy- 
right, but every opera abounds with exquisite arias, 
duets, and concerted pieces, which carry captive 
the hearts and turn the heads of three-fourths the 
music-lovers in the land. 

There was, therefore, much skepticism as to 
Verdi's ability to subdue his melodic tendencies I 
and harness them to the dramatic requirements of 
a tragedy. It scarcely seemed possible that any 
work akin to "Lohengrin," or " Tannhauser," or 
that still more erratic opera, ' ' Die fiiegende Hol- 
lander" (which no manager, however much an ad- 
mirer of Wagner, has had the courage to produce 
in America), could emanate from the pen of so 
warm and enthusiastic an Italian as Verdi. But 
the public underrated his mental vigor and the 
versatility of his genius. The surprise was genu- 
ine and general. 

Here it is proper to make a diversion, for a mo- 
ment, to compliment the energy and "pluck" of 
Strakosch in presenting an opera which demanded 
so lavish an expenditure for appropriate appoint- 
ments, at a time when New York City was in the 
throes of a financial convulsion, which overturned 
colossal fortunes, and extended its baneful influence 
to every household, not only here, but throughout 
the United States. From the scenery and mount- 
ings to the minutest detail of stage "properties," 
nothing was omitted to make the mise-en-scene as 
nearly as possible a perfect reproduction of the 
events and places intended to be represented. Of 
the public appreciation of this most unusually care- 
ful attention, the press and the people gave ample 
. assurance, and Mr. Strakosch has the right to feel 
that he stands now at the head of impressarios — at 
least, on this side of the Atlantic. 

"Ai'da" was written for the Viceroy of Egypt, 
and the librettist, Antonio Ghislanzoni, has used the wars between 
the Egyptians and the Ethiopians as the ground-work upon which 
to delineate the personages who in the mimic world play out their 
brief existences and pass away. The principal characters are as 
follows, and the names of those who represented them are also 
here appended: Aida, an Ethiopian slave, Mile. Ostava Torriani; 
Amneris, daughter of the Egyptian King, Miss Annie Louise Cary ; 
Radames, captain of the guard, Sig. Italo Campanini ; Amonasro, 
King of Ethiopia and father of Ai'da, M. Victor Maurel ; Ramfis, 
chief priest, Sig. Nannetti ; The King, father of Amneris, Sig. 
Scolara ; A Messenger, Sig. Boy. A small army of priests, priest- 
esses, ministers, soldiers, officers of the court, slaves, Egyptians 
and Ethiopian prisoners, were called into frequent requisition by 
the choruses. The action takes place at Memphis and Thebes 
during the reign of the Pharaohs. The plot is briefly this : Am- 
neris, and Aula, her slave, are both enamored of Radames, who 
loves only Aida. Radames, who goes to war as commander-in- 
chief, returns triumphant from his conflict with the Ethiopians, 
bringing captive, among others, Aida's father. He {Radames), is 
crowned with honor by the king, who also confers upon him the 
hand of Amneris. The struggle between love, duty, and patriot- 
ism is great, and in an evil hour he is persuaded to reveal import- 
ant state secrets, and to fly with Atda, but is apprehended and con- 
signed to living burial in a vault beneath the temple of Vulcan. 
There he meets Atda, who, anticipating his fate, had secreted her- 
self in this dismal chamber, where, with unexampled devotion, she 
dies with him in melodramatic bliss. 

The discovery by Amneris of Aida's love for Radames, and his 
appointment as leader of the Egyptian army, comprise the first 
scene of the first act. There is little to note in this, save, perhaps, 
the grand chorus of priests, ministers, and captains, ' ' Gloria ai 
Numi," etc., and the soliloquy, " Ritorna Vincitor," a sustained 
and difficult aria, requiring a voice of much strength and endur- 
ance. The second scene (interior of the Temple of Vulcan), which 
represents the investment of Radames with the consecrated armor, 
is marked by an antiphonal chorus sung by the priests and priest- 
esses, and marred by a so-called " sacred 'dance," which, we doubt 



not, even the Egyptians would have driven from the sanctuary as 
a travesty on things sublime. 

The second act is unquestionably the grandest, and exhibits in a 
most striking degree the advance of Verdi in musical vigor and 
brilliancy. The interview of Amneris and Atda, and the discov- 
ery to the former by strategy of the love of the latter for Radames, 
are vocalized with a masterly hand, and the conflicting emotions of 
love, rage, hate, pity, jealousy, and despair, depicted in quick suc- 
cession, gave to both Miss Cary and Miss Torriani an opportunity 
for high dramatic skill and vocalization, which they improved to the 
delight and satisfaction of all. The duet with which the scene 
closes is superb. But the greatest triumph to the composer is 
reserved for the next scene. An entrance to the city of Thebes is 
crowded by kings, priests, and people to give welcome to Radames 
and his victorious army. Oriental splendor, royal magnificence, 
and antique architecture, combine to heighten the scenic grandeur 
of this setting. A march, in which Verdi rivals Wagner in the 
skillful use of the brass instruments, heralds the approach of the 
conqueror. The people, the women alone, and the priests sing 
choruses of welcome. The Egyptian troops, preceded by trum- 
pets of peculiar construction — long and slender, combining the 
strength of the trumpet with the more mellow tones of the cornet — 
defile before the king, and on the entrance of Radames, the union 
of chorus with the large brass band on the stage, and the largely 
increased orchestra in the usual stall, produced an effect in the 
highest degree grand and masterly. The meeting of Atda with her 
father, a captive in the train of her lover, is a highly dramatic situ- 
ation which Verdi has greatly enhanced. Then follows a full 
chorus, which, as an exercise in counterpoint, would do credit to 
Bach, and shows Verdi to have been a careful student of the great 
master of the fugue. A magnificent chorus concludes the scene. 

In the third act (the banks of the Nile with the Temple of Isis 
near by), the chief interest is concentrated upon the temptation by 



limited means, and his talented daughter received no other musical 
education in early life than that which she picked up at the Yankee 
singing-schools. When about fourteen, she went to Boston to 
reside in the family of a brother, and soon after secured a position 
in a choir, by which she was enabled to devote more attention to 
music. Feeling, however, the inadequacy of home instruction, she 
determined to go to Italy, and with the results of a farewell con- 
cert, sailed in 1866 for Milan. For four years she remained in that 
city, studying with fidelity while her funds lasted, and replenishing 
them with occasional concert or operatic excursions, always return- 
ing to the work in which she felt the most enthusiastic interest and 
hopes of ultimate success. With true womanly pluck and indepen- 
dence, she earned her education, and never faltered when dimin- 
ished funds would have disheartened many of the " sterner " sex. 

On one of these excursions she was heard by Max Strakosch, 
who, recognizing her great talents, engaged her at once, and she 
appeared in Stockholm in 1870, under his management. Since 
that time, she has held the position of leading contralto in the 
Strakosch Italian Opera. Her repertoire includes all the leading 
operas. Her voice is especially rich, mellow, flexible, and of large 
compass. Her personal presence is exceedingly attractive, and she 
finds favor at once with her audiences. In the social circle she is 
universally beloved for those attributes of true womanhood, a frank 
and genial disposition, strict integrity, warm-hearted and open- 
handed generosity, and good will to all. 




ANNIE LOUISE CARY. —From Photo, by Mora. 

Atda, of Radames, who is urged to reveal to her father the proposed 
movements of the Egyptian army, and then to escape with her to 
her own people. It would be impossible to give an adequate de- 
scription in detail of this act without exceeding the necessarily pre- 
scribed limits of this article. The reluctant yielding of Aida to the 
entreaties and final reproaches of her father, her enthusiastic plead- 
ing with Radames, his struggle between love and patriotic duty, 
afford an extended field for the true musician. The duet, "Ter 
non m'ami ! Va! " is the gem of the opera, and at every represen- 
tation was enthusiastically encored. In the fourth act, wherein the 
condemned Radames is finally conducted to the subterranean hall 
of judgment, we shall note only the scene between Radames (Cam- 
panini), and Amneris (Miss Cary). She endeavors to persuade him 
to exculpate himself, and thus regain his life and freedom. Here 
Miss Cary evinced both a vocal and dramatic power in the line of 
tragedy, for which even her most ardent admirers were scarcely 
prepared, and stepped at once to the front rank of lyric artists. 

The success of the closing scene is due mainly to the attractive 
setting, the stage. being divided into two floors, the upper repre- 
senting the Temple of Vulcan, and the lower the dungeon in which 
Radames and Aida perish. 

The entire cast of this remarkable opera is worthy of the highest 
praise'. In respect to orchestra and chorus, we have had nothing 
so complete and thorough for a long time. Miss Torriani, Signors 
Campanini and Maurel, as well as Nannetti and Scolara, merited 
and received a full share of the applause. A less able corps of 
artists, and a careless manager, would have destroyed an opera 
which now takes its place in popular favor as Verdi's masterpiece. 

Annie Louise Cary, of whom we give a portrait in the char- 
acter of Amneris, is the daughter of Dr. Nelson H. Cary, of 
Gorham, Maine, and grand-daughter of Deacon Stockbridge, of 
Yarmouth, whose name in that State is synonymous with business 
enterprise, Christian zeal, and hospitality. Her mother, now dead, 
was noted not only for her remarkable beauty, but for all those 
graces which become the good neighbor and the faithful parent. 

Miss Gary, the youngest of six children, was born in Maine in 
October, 1844. Dr. Cary was a country physician of necessarily 



DRAMA. 

In a city like New York, where there is constantly a large float- 
ing population, composed of people from all parts of the country, 
as well as an immense resident class which is not over-cultivated 
or very fastidious about the quality of the amusements it patronizes, 
the amusing drama, the spectacular drama, and the 
dry-goods drama, flourish beyond all proportion to 
the instructive and legitimate drama. Managers 
have discovered that in order to pay expenses and 
fill their pockets they must cater to the theatre- 
going taste, whatever that may be. However much 
individuals may desire to elevate the stage, or create 
a demand for finer plays and better acting, the fact 
remains that they promptly withdraw an unpopular 
piece, and do their best to please the fickle public 
with some new sensation. So it happens that in a 
majority of our theatres we have seen plays hold 
the boards, and draw crowded houses for months, 
which possessed no other merit than the capability 
of amusing the average intellect. At Niblo's Gar- 
den, for instance, a reconstructed " Black Crook," 
composed of dancing girls, gaudy and impossible 
scenery, a children's ballet, special artists of all 
kinds, acrobats, ventriloquists, caricaturists, etc., 
proved to be a miserable, but attractive medley, 
which was kept upon the stage until even the vul- 
!,.".. gar public grew tired of it, .and empty houses 

■: warned the management that it should be with- 

drawn. We fondly hope the tinseled, bare-limbed, 
spectacular drama has seen its best days in New 
York. 

Just prior to, and during the holiday season, 
there was a remarkable revival of pantomimes, 
grotesque pieces, and Christmas plays, not unlike 
those which flourish so luxuriantly in London. 
" The Babes in the Wood," at Niblo's, " Humpty 
Dumpty Abroad," at the Grand Opera House, and 
Dickens's " Gabriel Grub," formed examples of this 
style of drama. For almost the first time in its his- 
tory, the Grand Opera House was made a paying 
concern with " Humpty Dumpty Abroad." The 
ample stage, fine scenery, and clever tricks of Mr. 
Fox, drew hundreds of thousands of people, who 
flocked for months to witness the pantomime. 
At the New Fifth Avenue Theatre, what has 
been called the dry-goods drama has been successfully revived in 
such plays as "Saratoga," "Man and Wife," "Fortune," and 
" Folline." With graceful and tolerable acting of a certain school, 
is combined an amount of cosdy dresses and elaborate millinery 
not entirety out of place in the commercial metropolis of the New 
World. Those who wish to see rich silks, velvets, laces, and 
French flowers on the stage, worn by refined people, in exquisite 
drawing-rooms and libraries, will find much enjoyment at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre. The lesson the play teaches is of slight moment 
compared to the stage dresses of the actors. 

Many of the most successful plays recently brought out in New 
York have been adapted from the French, a fact of some signifi- 
cance, perhaps, as showing the American tendency. The play- 
wright who has written more than any other man, and been more 
successful, is Mr. Dion Boucicault. His adaptations of " A Man 
of Honor," for the Fifth Avenue Theatre, and " Led Astray," for 
the Union Square Theatre, proved to be immensely popular with 
the theatre-going public. The last-named play aroused the curios- 
ity of the town, and crowded the house every night for months. 
The Union Square Theatre has been remarkably successful in the 
hands of Mr. Palmer, a number of the plays brought out by him 
proving to be the "hits of the season," and really worth seeing. 
"The Geneva Cross" held the boards for a long time, and was a 
clever production. Mr. Boucicault does not tire of writing as many 
plays to order as the theatres of New York may demand. He is 
already the author of over three hundred, not one of which has 
proved a total failure. Of French and Irish parentage, he pos- 
sesses a great versatility of talent and facility for work which en- 
able him to have one or two new plays constantly under way. He 
sometimes finishes a whole play at one sitting, only stopping for 
food and drink. The plays at the Union Square Theatre are well 
brought out, all the scenery, costumes, etc., harmonizing with the 
purpose of the drama. 

Mr. Fechter's reappearance at the Lyceum Theatre, in Decem- 
ber, proved to be too brief to require further comment. Admitted 
to be a fine actor, he has been singularly unfortunate in his at- 
tempts to win the American public. 



